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Tips for the Editor . . . 


ONTINUING the plan inaugu- 
rated last fall, there are given below 
a number of sources for informa- 
tion which may be applied to the. local 
school or community. If properly handled, 
they will widen the horizons of the staffs 
of student publications to the responsi- 
bilities they will assume in mature life 
and lend a sense of direction and stability 
to a consideration of many of the im- 
portant movements now before the country. 
CATs ¢ 
“Most children die in school fires as 
a result of faulty exits,” says the Texas 
State Fire Insurance Commissioner Marvin 
Hall. He also says: More than half the 
school fires begin at night . . . the younger 
the child is, the more likely the odds that 
he will be in a school fire. (For more in- 
formation: Fire Insurance Division, State 
Office Building, Austin 14, Texas.) 
ee 
“There should be no appeals (on the 
radio) urging children to purchase the 
product in order to keep the program on 
the air,” says the latest version of the 
long-debated Standards of Practice for 
American Broadcasters. (For the complete 
text of the latest version of the Standards 
write the National Association of Broad- 
casters, 1771 N Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 
FE F 
A North Carolina State Education Com- 
mission is now polling citizens’ opinions 
on their Twenty-two questions 
request yes or no answers. They touch on 
finance, value of foreign languages, need 
for camping education, and opinions on 
schools’ weaknesses. (W. H. Plemmons, 
State Capitol, Raleigh, N. C., will be able 
to provide editors with the questions, and 
later with an analysis of the answers.) 
ce 
The recently-formed Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, representing 
most teacher-training institutions, is plan- 


schools. 


ning three moves for the improvement of 
teacher education: (1) The raising of re- 
quirements for the preparations of teach- 
ers, (2) Attention to the growing surplus 
of high school teachers and the correspond- 
ing shortage of elementary school teachers, 
and (3) Attention to the lowering of 
teaching-loads at all levels but particularly 
at the elementary school level. (If inter- 
ested in the plans of this important organi- 


zation, write to Dr. Walter Hager, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C.) 


r.5e oe 

The Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, formerly associated with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will be 
transferred to the University of Michigan 
on July 1. The Center is concerned with 
problems of group development, leadership, 
training, and other human relations prob- 
lems. (For information: Until July 1, 
write to Dr. Ronald Lippitt, MIT, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for facts on the work of 
the Group Dynamics Center.) 

o£. 7" 

Write for a copy of “Suggestions for 
State and Local Action in preparation for 
a 1950 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth” from the Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Ce oe 

“What’s in Your Life Insurance Policy” 
is a 15-page leaflet which, although designed 
to make pupils life-insurance conscious, is 
nevertheless a useful piece for teachers of 
economics and social studies. Free from 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. 

A useful directory to have on hand is 
the 24-page, mimeographed leaflet “What 
Are National Agencies Doing for Chil- 
dren?” Single copies are 25 cents from 
the Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6. 

Free and valuable is the U. S. Office of 
Education brochure on Workshop Tech- 
niques in Elementary Education. Ask for 
it from the Elementary Education Division, 


Office of Education, Washington 25. 


The Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, has a free pamphlet 
entitled “Know Your Watershed,” those 
hills or mountains from which water flows 
into lower land. It’s conservation education 
material. 

Visit Colombia, a travel booklet with 
a map and illustrations, is the latest release 
from the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton 6. 15 cents. 

For offerings in the fields of guidance 
and personnel work write to the U. S. 
Office of Education for Miscellaneous 3162. 

A free manual on Foundations for Safe 
Living is available from National Safety 


THE COVER 


The cover illustration for this issue, 
most appropriate for the season, is from 
the Long Beach, California, City College 
Yearbook, SAGA ’48. It was loaned to 
us for this use through the courtesy of 
Mr. Donald A. Drury, the adviser to that 
publication. 


Council, 20 Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


ee F 


Nineteen sound motion pictures, all per- 
taining to Latin America, have been re- 
leased for educational use. They were 
originally made for the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The subjects: 
Atacama Desert, Bolivia, Fundo in Chile, 
High Plain, La Paz, Lima, Lima Family, 
Paraguay, Peru, South Chile, Uruguay, 
Americans All, Colombia—Crossroads of 
the Americas, Good Neighbor Family, 
Housing in Chile, Montevideo Family, 
Roads South, Schools to the South, and 
Young Uruguay. 

The films will be sold by Burton Holmes 
Films, Inc., 7510 North Ashland Street, 
Chicago 26, Ill. All inquiries regarding 
these films should be addressed directly to 


the firm. 
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OUR presence gives us great pleas- 
Y ure for it is indicative of your 
interest in us teen-age people. 
More than by your presence, however, 
your interest and concern for us have been 
manifested through the years by the many 
fine things you have done for us—by your 
support of our sports, plays, concerts and 
innumerable school projects and even more 
by your aid in countless personal matters. 
Yet despite the harmony of the relation- 
ship between you and us, we have some- 
times caught you looking at some of us 
speculatively as if saying to yourselves, 
“What can he be thinking—if anything?” 
And you have even at times been over- 
heard to say apropos of some one or an- 


other of us, “I just can’t understand him.” 


We're sorry that we present such prob- 
lems to you as we grow up, yet at the 
same time we should like to confess that 
you grown-ups worry us, too, for while our 
personal contacts are reassuring, we some- 
times feel less sanguine when we become 
acquainted with adult conduct as reported 
in the newspapers or with adult thought as 
reflected in such popular magazines as 
Esquire. 


9 es reading added to our observation 
results in an interesting picture of 
you and one which we often find inspiring 
and always, stimulating. We should cer- 
tainly feel far less informed about the 
adult world if we did not see the adult 
publications which depict it. In them, too, 
we are interested to note the hundreds of 
magazine articles and the countless books 
discussing us adolescents which show a 
widespread concern for us, an eagerness to 
evaluate us, to know what we are like. But 
more faithful than in the books adults write 
about us are the pictures of our thoughts 
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The School Press: Mirror of the Teen-Ager 


By JAMES WATERFIELD 


Editor, The Nutshell 
High School, Moorestown, N. J. 


as well as of our activities as found in our 
own school press, which is the gift of 
American youth to American education. 

Indeed, one of the richest sources of 
information about the nature of the teen- 
ager is the school press of the country. 
Just as characteristics of today’s adults are 
reflected in your press, so the ideals, hopes 
and aspirations of tomorrow’s adults are 
mirrored in our press. Nor is this press 
a small or restricted one. 

There are 25,000 student publications 
scattered through this country carrying on 
a 164 million dollar business with a total 
number of junior journalists approximating 
a million students. In our own school, ex- 
clusive of the hundreds of literary con- 
tributors, approximately 100 students are 
continuously engaged in the work of the 
press club, the news magazine, the year 


book, and, biennially, the handbook. 
7: HE pfimary function of school publi- 


cations is to offer valid educational 
experience for the participants and this it 
does, by providing training for literary staff 
members in news gathering,- interviewing, 
analyzing news values, in writing, copy 
editing and proof reading; for the secre- 
tarial staff in stenographic work, typing 
and filing; for the photographers in picture 
taking and mounting; for the art staff in 
illustration; for the business staff in sales- 
manship, distribution and writing of ad- 
vertising copy. 

As a result of those experiences many 
worthwhile skills, especially business and 
literary techniques, are developed and many 
desirable traits of character such as punctu- 
ality, discretion, judgment and cooperation 
are fostered. 

Those are, in a general way, the primary 
educational results of the journalistic ac- 
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tivities. But there are secondary ones, too, 
such as establishing a printed record of 
school activities. In Moorestown High 
School the Nutshell celebrated its silver 
anniversary last year and so has in its files 
the record of a quarter of a century of 
school life, as well as a few numbers of the 
magazine of an even earlier period. These 
furnish an interesting picture of the growth 
of the school and of the changing curricula 
and interests which have accompanied it. 

Another valuable aspect of school jour- 
nalistic activity stems from the contact with 
other schools. To our Nutshell office come 
the newspapers, literary magazines, news- 
magazines and various special publications 
from schools as near as Palmyra and from 
as far away as Australia. Our literary work 
has been printed in a London school maga- 
zine, as has theirs in ours. It is an in- 
teresting fact that school publications appear 
in English speaking countries only. Ap- 
parently only there can it take root and find 
the nourishment it needs. The tone of 
each publication reflects its place of origin 
—the urban or the rural; the far west, 
New England, the south or other geo- 
graphical areas. 


In surveying the publications, however, 
one is much more forcefully struck by the 
things they have in common than by their 
points of difference, because they all show 
that however individualistic we teen-age 
people believe ourselves to be, we have 
certain common qualities which are easily 
discerned in what appears in the school 
press. 

If you were to read what we ourselves 
have written, you would find, I believe, 
many qualities in adolescents which receive 
little publicity in the adult press where the 
relatively few juvenile delinquents are given 
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so much space that there is little room left 


for playing up the average adolescent. 


a are some of the qualities which 
you might like in us which we 
really have and which are voiced in our 
press? I have selected some readings from 
the magazines of various schools which 
show us as we are. This brief poem from 
the Cherry and White of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, proclaims imagination and 
tenderness—two qualities not evident in us 
when we are seen at a football game: 
Roof tops of homes are like hands 
Shaped downward in a grip of care, 
As though they held, with gentle touch, 
The human dreams dwelling there. 
Or this from the Green Witch of Green- 
wich, Connecticut: 
When cries of gull sbreak through the 
night’s stirred hush, 
Crying mournfully for coming day, 
And waves in effervescent motion rush 
To rippled shore, and then, withdraw- 
ing, slip away; 
When web-like mists unveil a radiant 
moon, 
And spread upon the turbulence of sea 
A glimmering haze that penetrates my 
room— 
’Tis times like these are made for 
reverie. 


ITH the beginning of the recent 
world war, there was a tremendous 
increase in the serious articles which were 
offered to and appeared in the school press. 
The vicarious participation of the students 
in the war has had a very great effect on 
the thoughts and writings of today. Many 
ex-servicemen have been enrolled in our 
student body and we have welcomed them, 
for they have given us a greater sense of 
reality and have contributed from their 
experience to the enrichment of our own. 
War is not a new background for the 
student press. In fact, the student press 
of the United States and probably of the 
world had its beginning at the Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia at a time when the 
British were occupying both the city and 
the school buildings. There one may still 
see the very first paper as it was written 
with a quill pen on rag paper at a time 
of great national stress. There is a real 
interest today, too, in what is going on 
in the world—a sincere striving for the 
security of peace and a horror of what we 
have learned took place in the recent years. 


Two 


Early last spring we received a letter 
from Miss Elizabeth J. Parsons, Ad- 
viser to the Nutshell, the news-maga- 
zine of the Moorestown, N. J., High 
School, saying, “The valedictorian of 
our class this year is the editor-in-chief 
of our news-magazine, the Nutshell, 
and he is making the only speech that 
will be given at the commencement ex- 
ercises.. . . 1 thought this would be a 
good opportunity to present to the 1000 
people that will be present some infor- 
mation about the school press of the 
country.” Then followed a request for 
some specific information. We for- 
warded it. 

In late June we received a copy of 
the valedictory and an enthusiastic re- 
port of the way in which it had been 
received. Permission to reproduce it 
being granted, it is presented to the As- 
sociation’s membership so they may 
know what one editor thought of his 
work and his belief that the school and 
community should know how he felt. 

To the best of our knowledge, this 
is the first time the school press has 
been used as a subject for an address 
at such an occasion. This has been 
handled so well we believe that other 
schools might like to take the hint and 
follow along with the same idea. 


This poem from a school in Vermont sug- 
gests the yearning for the assurance of a 
sane and happy life. 
Oh, Spring! and wilt thou never come 
To make the weary nations hum? 
Release the bonds that keep you far 
And polish bright the tarnished star 
Of hope. 


Resow life seeds in beaten hearts; 
As one who meets defeat recharts 
The course that brings him victory, 
Point out the path to set man free 
Again. 


The flowers of freedom recreate; 

Destroy the films of icy hate 

That coat and numb the bitter pains; 

Make peaceful, whole and sane the 
minds 

Of men. 

We like the perception and the maturity 
reflected in the sonnet by one of our own 
classmates, Glenn Bernard, _ 

Impartially they sprawl in humble yards 


Of peasants’ huts, or speckly woodland 
streams, 

As bright as those that make the 
polished, hard 

And haughty palace spires flash and 
gleam 

At noon’s high peak; and, stained in 
Passing, pass 

Through proud cathedral windows, but 
to fall 

Upon the heads of common folks at 
mass, 

Alike the plaster saints upon the wall! 

Curse they not any man for creed 
or race; 

Nor does the gold hold favour over 
clay; 

Together, and the same, their smile 
will grace 

A king, and divan-bearing slave, I pray 

To have the tolerance, God, with 
which Thou deem 

To bless, with Thine own mercy, Lord 
a sunbeam. 


Ww ourselves would never suggest that 
we are always serious in our thoughts 
or engaged in the profound contemplation 
of world events and international problems 
or that our minds are perpetually playing 
in fields of fantasy. There are many times 
when we are just as silly as you may think 
we always are and this hunger for the 
humorous, this enthusiasm for the diverting 
and droll is likewise evident in the pages 
of our own press. No doubt many students 
responded raucously to the reading of these 
lighter lines in the MacDonough Chatter 
of New Orleans, Louisiana. Perhaps you, 
too, would share their reaction to such 
deathless dialogue as this between two stu- 
dents when she said: “Oh I think you're 
lots better looking than your father.” and 
his reply, “Well I ought to be, I’m a later 
model.” Or the caustic quality in a girl’s 
comment, when her friend said that he had 
had his car for years and never had a 
wreck, “Oh, you mean you’ve had this 
wreck for years and never had a car.” 
That the war between the sexes, so pro 
vocatively illustrated by Thurber, begins 
at an early age may be deduced from such 
offerings as these found in the Oracle of 
Abington, Pennsylvania. 
Ah, the women! Oh, the girls! 
They dig for gold; they crave for pearls. 
They want to dress in mink or sable, 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Humor in the School Paper 


By M. B. SANFORD 


Adviser, The Spectator 
Central High School, Trenton, N. J. 


HAT is it that sells the school 

paper? It is chiefly sports and 

humor. Sports appeal to the 
boys, whereas humor appeals to both boys 
and girls. Therefore, if the school paper 
is to be popular, it must have plenty of 
humor. 

There are several types of fun that can 
be written successfully by boys and girls. 
As far as space permits, I will explain and 
illustrate a few of these kinds. 

First there is the box which is written 
about some amusing incident that has hap- 
pened in school. This is used, chiefly at 
the top of the page, to separate headlines 
opposite each other in adjoining columns, 
and so prevent what is known in newspaper 
parlance as tombstones. The following is 
an example: 

IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT 

Seated peacefully under a reading lamp 
a few nights ago was one of Trenton High’s 
teachers, Mr. Hancock. 

Suddenly a telephone cried out. 

“Hello,” said Mr. Hancock in an ex- 
pectant tone. 

A high thin voice came trailing over the 
wire, “Hello, Mr. Hancock?” 

"Yes, this is Mr. Hancock,” answered 
the teacher suspiciously. 

Then the high, wavering voice again: 
“Could you tell me my English assignment 
for tomorrow?” 

Mr. Hancock mused silently, “There’s 
something phoney about this call. Wonder 
if it could be Mr. Brown. Well, I'll fool 
him!” 

“Sure, I'll give you your assignment. 
Go lay an egg, and while you’re at it, lay 
two of them.” And Mr. Hancock slammed 
the receiver back in place. 

Next morning Mr. Hancock ambled into 
his room, staring at the top of his desk 
in amazement. There on a note sat two 
white hens’ eggs glaring up at him. The 
note read: “Thanks, yours truly. PS. 
‘Twas a hard job.” 

S'S 

A good box needs four things: an inci- 
dent worth writing about, a striking be- 
ginning, a careful choice of words through- 
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out, and a good climax. Look through 
the above box and note that these elements 
are all present. 

A second kind of humor that pupils can 
write well is the humorous conversation. 
In order to do this well, one must have 
definite types of character in a definite 
situation. For instance, the situation might 
be a girl fishing for an invitation to the 
Senior Dance. However, we can’t make 
her talk until we know what kind of girl 
she is and what kind of boy she is talking 
to. A clever girl meeting bashful boys 
would result in one kind of conversation, 
while a bashful girl meeting a bashful boy 
would result in something very different. 
Choose definite types of character, place 
them in a definite situation, and just 
listen té6 they. They will talk for you very 
easily. The following article was written 
by carrying out these directions: 

TAKE ME TO THE DANCE 

Freddie and Algy are walking down the 
hall. They are joined by Phyllis, who 
wishes to be taken to the Senior Dance. 

Phyllis (brightly): ‘Hello! 
going upstairs?” 

Algy (quickly): ‘No, we’re going over 
to the other building.” 

Phyllis (in a delighted tone): “So am 
I.” (Attaches one arm to Freddie, the other 
to Algy). 

Phyllis: “I just adore walking through 
this long hall. The air is so good, and it’s 
so private. (Phyllis grasps Freddie’s arm 
more firmly.) Don’t you think dances are 
just peachy? I mean the music and the 
lights and some nice boy.” 

Freddie: “Sure, sure. Algy here is a 
great dancer. But I’m a bit heavy on my 
feet and on the girls’ I .dance with.” 
(Laughs loudly.) 

Algy (giving Freddie a deadly glance): 
“Aw, he’s only fooling. The last girl I 
danced with couldn’t use her right foot 
for a week after the dance.” 

Phyllis (cooingly): “Oh, now. You’re 
both so modest. I’m sure you both dance 
divinely. And you're so tall. I just love 
to dance with tall boys; they’re so com- 
manding.” 


Are you 


Algy (quickly): ‘“Freddie’s commanding 
all right. I’ll just bet he wants to talk to 
you alone, Phyllis. I’ll be pushing off. 
See you again.” 

Freddie (grasps Algy by the arm): “Ha, 
ha! That’s just his way, Phyllis. You 
know he was just talking about you.” 

Phyllis (eagerly): ‘He was? Oh, Algy! 
What were you saying about me?” 

Freddie: “Tell her, Algy. Don’t be 
bashful.” 

Algy (in a deadly tone): “I was just 
telling Freddie to let me have a dance with 
you. You see, he wants....” 

(A small figure comes out of the door 
before them. Freddie springs upon him.) 
“Joe, Joe, old boy, I want you to meet 
my friend Phyllis.” 

Phyllis (sweetly): “How do you do!” 

Joe: “Hello.” 

Freddie (in an urgent aside to Joe): “Joe, 
talk to Phyllis while Algy and I get our 
coats, will you?” 

Joe: “Sure, but don’t be long.” (Fred- 
die and Algy stride off in a purposeful 
manner.) 

Joe: “Nice weather, isn’t it?” 

Phyllis (archly): “Yes. You know, I’m 
sure you’re a perfectly peachy dancer.” 

Joe (shaken): “No, no. I wonder where 
Freddie is.” 

Phyllis (in a careful manner): ‘Oh, 
they won’t come back. I know them. I 
think shorter boys are so graceful, don’t 
you?” 

Joe: “Oh, my!!!” 

x * * * 

Many other similar situations may be 
used, such as getting father to sign the 
report card. Again we must have the 
characters of a definite type. Father may 
be the blustering type, and the boy or girl 
may be meek but clever enough to know 
how to get around father. Asking a teacher 
to erase a mark on a report card, or asking 
mother for a new dress are other possibili- 
ties. The pupils will think of many others. 

A third type is the humorous editorial, 
commenting on styles, behavior, school fur- 
niture, likes and dislikes of the students. 
The following was written on close haircuts: 

Summer haircuts, those half-inch things 
that seniors wear in the winter time, are 
beginning to crop up all around us these 
days. Barbers are doing business at a great 
clip as boys are constantly ordering, “Yup, 
take it all off.” 

And do they take it off! Locks and locks 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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CONTESTS AND CONTESTS 


Every contest brings its joys and its heartaches to some but for 
the majority they appear to be steps along the way. This is as 
they are supposed to be. 


Sometimes the Advisers and editors of the student publications 
ask the CSPA why contests must be; why this seemingly artificial 
means must be employed to check their work and bring embarrass- 
ment to themselves and to their schools. Such a point of view is 
farthest from the thoughts of the members of:the Advisory Board 
and the administration of the Association. 


In these editorial columns we have repeatedly stated that the 
Contest is an annual rating of the magazines, newspapers and year- 
books which constitute the membership of the CSPA so that the 
staffs may know how they rate in comparison with other publications 
throughout the country. Our viewpoint is substantiated by the 
progress in the development of the student press which has been 
noted over the’ period of twenty-five years during which the Asso- 
ciation has been conducting the contests. To many Advisers and 
to all the present staffs, this means a range of observation far 
beyond their own individual experiences. We can testify that no 
student publication is what it used to be; that all are much better 
than the pioneers of a quarter of a century ago. 


If there is objection at times to contests, we ask the Advisers 
and staffs to look about them to see what other means is employed 
by the many extra-curricular activity groups and by all phases of 
educational organizations to call attention at periodic intervals to 
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After that, they should look at 


the field of sports where every encounter is, in effect, a contest. 


their growth and development. 


The Olympic Games stand out, and have for centuries, lending 
weight to the prevalence of contests as a means for measuring what 


the best efforts of a group or of a nation can produce. 


Perhaps closer to student journalistic and publishing enterprises 
are those contests conducted by the professional press and its several 
organizations. During the past spring, this office was asked to 
assist in the rating of the work of newspaper women on the 
smaller weeklies and dailies of the country, a contest, by the way, 
in which one of the members of this Association, a founder of a 
school press group, one to whom the Gold Key of the CSPA had 
been awarded for outstanding work in her field, was the chairman 
of the judging committee and an active member of their national 


organization. 


Recently, there came to our attention the annual contests con- 
ducted by the National Editorial Association known as the “Na- 
tional Better Newspaper Contests.” This is carried on by the 
NEA in cooperation with state press associations and the results, 
just as those of the CSPA, are announced at the annual convention 
of the organization. There were three fields in 1948 in which 
the papers were rated: for General Excellence, Community Service, 
and Excellence in Typography. In the first rating, the papers were 
divided into ‘the “Daily Division” and the “Weekly Division.” In 
the latter, there was a section for those whose circulation was under 
1500 and another for those above that number. There was also 
a “Suburban Newspaper” division in this group. In the two other 
groupings, there were “Daily” and “Weekly” Divisions. Appar- 
ently, the professional press has found it necessary to break its 
papers down into reasonably homogeneous groups in much the same 
manner as that employed by the CSPA and other school press asso- 


ciations conducting contests. 


For the metropolitan dailies, the annual Ayer Awards for typo- 
graphical excellence are looked forward to with keen anticipation 
and the relish, mixed with button-bursting pride, with which the 
winners advertise their accomplishments lend emphasis to our belief 
that contests are in the blood of the human race and that little 
could have been accomplished without them. 


To those who wish to know what are considered the best typo- 
graphically in the field of the professional dailies throughout the 
United States, we suggest they arm themselves with copies of the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Daily Oklahoman and the Chris. 


tian Science Monitor for study. 


We have no way of knowing whether or not the senior members 
of the Fourth Estate take issue with the findings of the judges who 
determine the winners. It would be hardly in keeping with human 
emotions if some did not feel they had been badly treated. How 
ever, they keep striving. That is what contests are for and that 
is what they will continue to be milestones along the steady road 
to better things, to greater accomplishments and an answer to 4 
desire inherent in each of us, to do our best that, eventually, we 


may be recognized by our fellow men for our basic worth. 
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J. Henry Holloway, Principal of the New 
York School of Printing, who brought to 
a close 50 years of service in the schools 
of New York City in June, 1948, almost 
25 of which had been devoted to the graphic 
arts industry, was awarded the CSPA’s 
Gold Key at a banquet on June 22, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania during the 23rd Annual 
Convention of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association. 

In making the presentation before the 
largest assembly in the history of the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Association 
to honor one of its members, Dr. Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the Association, 
read the following citation: 


To honor those who have made an 
outstanding or significant contribution 
to the advancement of the student press 
by counsel or advice, by encouragement, 
by sympathy, or by any conspicuous ef- 
fort to perpetuate the ideals upon which 
it is based, the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association has instituted the 
Gold Key Award, the highest gift at 


its command. 


TO 
J. HENRY HOLLOWAY 


Principal of the New York School of 
Printing, for fifty years an outstanding 
figure in the world of printing and of 
printing education, Honorary President 
of the Printing Teachers Guild of New 
York, craftsman of note, wise counsel- 
lor, generous benefactor of the wealth 
of professional experience at his com- 
mand, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association is privileged to present its 
Gold Key in grateful appreciation for 
the services rendered during the past 
decade to the student editors of this 
Country and its Territorial Possessions 
through the organization, administra- 
tion and highly successful prosecution 
of the annual criticisms and rating of 
their publications in the field of Ty- 
pography. 

At the same time, other honors were con- 
ferred on Mr. Holloway by those associ- 
ated with him during his half century as 
an educator. The Printing Teachers Guild 
of New York, founded by Mr. Holloway 
and of which he has served as President, 
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CSPA’s Gold Key Awarded Retiring 
Dean of Graphic Arts Education 


Honorary President and President Emeritus, 
established an annual award for printing 
students in the schools of New York City 
to be named for their founder. The School 
of Journalism of Syracuse University pre- 
sented Mr. Holloway a Bronze Medal, the 
highest honor it can bestow. The Billopp 
Conference House at Tottenville, Staten 
Island, N. Y., a shrine of American Inde- 
pendence, where Franklin, Rutledge and 
John Adams met with Lord Howe to ar- 
range for the “surrender of the Continental 
Army”, presented Mr. Holloway an Hon- 
orary Membership in its Association be- 
cause of his interest in the Junior Ben 


Franklin Clubs. Photo-Engravers Union 
No. 1 made Mr: Holloway an Honorary 


Member because of his assistance in setting 
up the curricula for the training of their 
apprentices. The faculty of the school pre- 
sented their retiring head with a wrist 
watch. For his work as a member of the 
Board of Trustees and officer of the Inter- 
national Benjamin Franklin Society, he was 
presented the Society’s Gold Medal. 

The Bookbinders Union No. 25 presented 
Mr. Holloway a resolution in appreciation 
of his assistance in founding the first school 
for the training of bookbinders apprentices. 
The National Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation of which Mr. Holloway was a 
founder and first president, gave him a 
gold membetship card. Honorary Member- 
ship in the New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, a scroll in recognition of 
twenty-five years of cooperation between the 
local printing industry and education from 
the New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, a scroll from the New York Press- 
men’s Union, another from the Vocational 
Principal’s Association, a book of Felicita- 
tions from over 200 friends and associates, 
bound and presented through the New 
York Typographical Union, and a bronze 
bust to the founder and only principal of 
the New York School of Printing pre- 
sented by industry and students to be placed 
in the entrance hall of the School, com- 
pleted the notable array of honors. 

Mr. Holloway’s experience and profes- 
sional attainments were placed at the dis- 
posal of the CSPA when it decided to enter 
the typographical rating field in the same 


J. Henry Hottoway 


generous manner that he made his time 
and services available to all the institu- 
tions and organizations memorializing his 
services at the unique gathering at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on 22 June, last. The CSPA 
was happy to be numbered among those to 
honor this distinguished figure and pioneer 
in printing education and heartily welcomes 
him to the company of Gold Key recipients 
of this Association. 


THE CHERISHED GIFT 


M. T. Gallagher 
I waited and waited for Christmas, 
I’m so happy that now it is here; 
I hope I get the present, 
I’ve been wishing for all year. 
Each time I'd ask my mother 
If she’d get this gift for me 
She’d shake her head and say, “Perhaps,” 
Or “Maybe,” or “Wait and See.” 
The presents were all spread under 
The beautiful Christmas tree 
One sister got her skates and sled, 
Another her rosary. 
I looked around and there it was 
Just as I hoped it would be. 
I untied the string, took off the lid, 
Yes, it really was for me. 
I took it gently in my hands 
Looked over it, up and down, 
Yes, I got the gift I wanted .. . 
My very first evening gown. 


Annalyte 
St. Ann’s High School 
Freeland, Pa. 
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come off, and when they have finished there 
is enough hair to make fur coats for every 
girl in school. 

One good thing about these haircuts is 
that they make startling revelations. For 
instance, the clipping shows whether your 
noggin is streamlined so that you could 
make good time on the track. It reveals 
whether you have a jughead or squarehead. 
But, after all, hair is a nuisance and the 
girls probably wish that they could have 
their hair cut short even if they do say 
that it looks as if a Fuller brush had been 
dragged through it. 

A fourth type may consist of humorous 


definitions: 
BIRDS, BEASTS AND FISH I HAVE 
KNOWN 
1. The viper who took my towel in the 
gymnasium. 


2. The crab that made me re-copy my 60- 
page history unit. 

3. The skunk who always borrows my 
pencils and chews off the erasers. 

4. The parrot who sits next to me in 
homeroom. 

5. The peacock who combs her hair seven 
times every English period. 

6. The crow who gave me a “C” on a 
perfect translation. 


Another kind of definition is like the 


following: 
1. Gym class—place to make up on lost 
sleep. 


2. Book report—handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 

3. Radio—one reason why students don’t 

do homework. 
4. Movies—the other reason. 

Another column that the pupils seem to 
enjoy is the student’s diary. Below is a 
sample: 

MY DAY 

8:00 A. M.—Awakened by alarm clock. 
Turn same off. 

8:01-8:29—Deep slumber. 

8:30—Runs about looking for trousers. 
Shouts very rapid speech about the younger 
generation. Inquires of his mother, “Why 
can’t that kid brother wear his own pants?” 

8:50—Rushes from house with necktie 
in pocket while finishing the remains of 
his breakfast. Manages to catch bus by 


burst of speed. 
8:51-9:20—Does homework. Estimates 


Six 





Humor in the School Paper 
(Continued from Page 3) 


time spent as four hours. 

9:30—Algebra test. Should have studied 
more. 

11:15—Called on for translation. One 
more minute and would have been safe. 

x * * * 

Another kind of column is the humorous 
broadcast. Incongruous situations, like the 
following one of a broadcast of the Pil- 
gtims’ landing, furnish good subjects: 

“Hello, everybody! Well, here we are 
at the Roosevelt Flying Field, New York. 
Great day for the Pilgrims’ landing, too. 
Fine people, those Pilgrims. And by the 
way, this is Lowell Thomas speaking. 

“Here they come; here they come! Some- 
one’s stepping from the plane—it’s Miles 
Standish! Hello, Miles, how are the wife 
and kiddies? That’s great old boy. Con- 
gratulations. You ought to see this Standish 
chap. He’s nattily clad in a black and 
white checked suit, he wears a cap and an 
orange tie. There’s a gardenia in his lapel. 
He’s going to talk to you.” 

“What ho, everybody! Jolly welcome 
that I’m getting here. Splendid country 
over here, too. Weather’s much balmier 
than England’s. In fact, that’s why I’m 
here. Well, I must sign off. Cheerio!” 

A humor column closely akin to that of 
the diary is the ship’s log. The following 
is an example: 


LOG OF THE S.S. SCHOOLBOY 


8:15 A.M.—Floating at anchor outside 
of Port T.H.S., waiting for the S.S. Girl 
Friend. 

8:30—Docked at home pier, A 25. 

8:45—After loading up the hold with 
books, the ship weighed anchor and set 
sail southeast for Port Algebra. 

9:00—Swabbing the decks of yesterday’s 
homework, prior to ship inspection by port 
authorities. 

9:30—Hboisting cargo of math. equations 
aboard. 

10:00—Testing engines and rigging in 
gym drydock. 

11:00—Severe electrical storm in the Bay 
of Physics. 

12:00—Fair weather. Weighed anchor 
and went full speed ahead for cafeteria. 

12:30 P. M.—Refueling. 

1:30—Entering dangerous waters infested 
by French. 

2:00—All hands on deck. Guns pre- 








pared for unfriendly ship off starboard bow, 
marked S.S. French Teacher. 

2:30—Fleeing from battle scene after ex- 
change of fire. 

3:00—Repairing and tuning: whistle and 
foghorn under supervision of speech pilot. 

3:30—Steaming out of danger zone. 

* * * * 


Monologues are another type of humor 
that is not so difficult to write. On account 
of lack of space, only the beginning of a 
monologue can be given below: 

Says she: 

“Gosh! 

I was going to ask Bill; he’s so cute, but 
I found out he doesn’t dance, so I’m going 
with Johnny instead; he’s so cute. When 
I asked him, he said, ‘Might do you that 
favor;’ he’s so cute. Don’t you think so? 
Well, I do. What did Frank say? I don’t 
think that cute at all.” 

Many school papers publish a gossip 
column of a rather low character in order 
to sell their paper. Others have no personal 
column at all. However, an appealing and 
somewhat humorous column can be used 
that is above criticism by placing items un- 
der a head like “Can You Imagine?” Un- 
der this you can have such items as John 
Jones (a long-legged boy) riding through 
the halls on a kiddie car—or Jane Jones 
(with a tiny voice) as train announcer. 

Dialect columns are popular among boys 
and girls. They should be able to handle 
such a column with a little practice. The 
chief fault of those who try to write, I have 
observed, is that they depend too much for 
their humor on the dialect alone, whereas 
a good column must not neglect the other 


These buses are crowded. Yes, 


two requirements, a funny incident or situa- 
tion and a good climax at the end. 


“Know Your Money’ 


A pamphlet with this title issued by the 
United States Secret Service carries the 
entire story of the money we use from 
day to day and of the efforts by lawless 
individuals to counterfeit it. 

Amply illustrated it is a publication that 
should be in circulation in every school ot 
brought to the attention of the students 
through the school press. 

It is part of the Government’s efforts 
to protect its interests and at the same 
time to call the attention of the young 
people of the country to the inevitable end 
for those who try to live outside the law. 
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Futures in Journalism 


By DOROTHY HURLBUT SANDERSON 


Ellenville, N. Y. 


ET’S go shopping, shopping for ma- 
terial on careers in journalism. After 
all, hardly a week goes by that some 

student doesn’t ask for information in that 
field. And regardless of whether your 
school has a regular guidance department 
or not, you, the journalism adviser, are 
looked upon as a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation. So let’s begin building up your 
journalism career library today. 

What’s that you say, “No money”? Just 
a penny postal card to Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio, will bring you the 
list, “Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism Offering Majors in Journalism,” and 
the two free articles, “Journalism” and “‘Ad- 
vertising and Sales.” 

Mail another postal card to Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa., and you'll receive 
for your students their pamphlet, “Jour- 
nalism as a Career.” 

Send five cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
Leaflet No. 8, “Journalism.” And for ten 
cents the Quarrie Corporation, 35 East 


.Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, has avail- 


able its “Writing for Print.” 


S IX occupational briefs at 15 cents each 
are published by Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Information in these 
includes job description, present demand for 
workers, training needed, working condi- 
tions, future outlook, advantages and dis- 
advantages of the work. From this same 
corporation at 60 cents each you may obtain 
occupational monographs, “Jobs in Rural 
Journalism,” “Employment Trends in the 
Printing Trade,” “Occupations in Radio,” 
and “Advertising as an Occupation.” 
Among the most complete of these aids 
to journalism job information are occupa- 
tional abstracts offered by the Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City 3. Six to 
sixteen-pages long, these pamphlets cost 25 
cents each and are entitled “Journalism,” 
“Book Illustration,” “Free Lance Writer,” 
“Linotype Operator,” “Radio Service” and 


“Television.” 
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Available from Commonwealth Book 
Company, Inc., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, are 75 cent booklets on 
“Printing Salesmanship,” “Advertising,” 
“Printer,” “Photography,” “Radio and Tele- 
vision.” These vocational guidance mono- 
graphs include the history and description 
of the occupation, the duties, qualifications, 
education and training required, line of pro- 
motion, earnings, regularity of employment, 
health and accident hazards, organizations, 
employment agencies, and related occupa- 
tions. 


A‘ $1.00 each the Institute for Research, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
5, Ill., publishes four career research mono- 
graphs: “Career as a Newspaper Reporter,” 
“Publishing as a Career,” “Journalism as a 
Career,” and “Advertising as a Career.” 
Getting young people in fields where 
they’ll be happy and successful is a big re- 
sponsibility, so whether you have one cent 
or $13 to spend, you'll find building a jour- 
nalism career library for your staff well 
worthwhile. After all, can you afford not 
to invest in this way in the future of Amer- 
ica and its young folks interested in jour- 


nalism? 


Coming Events 


8-9 October—Yearbook Conference, Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

9 October—Wabash Valley Press Con- 
ference, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


22-23 October —Indiana High School 
Press Association, Franklin College, Frank- 
lin, Indiana. 

6 November — Maryland High School 
Press Association, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 

26, 27 November—National Scholastic 
Press Association, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, Indiana. 


1948 NTA-CSPA Writing 
Contest Will Be Held 


The annual writing contest sponsored by 
the National Tuberculosis Association and 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
will be held in 1948 as it has for the past 
several years. 

Participation must begin in the home 
areas where full information can be secured 
from the local officials of the NTA. Facts 
and materials relating to the objects and 
achievements of the NTA, supplemented 
by materials from national headquarters, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., will 
serve as the basis of the stories in the stu- 
dent publications which may be submitted 
for the 1948 ratings. 

Advisers and Editors should make every 
effort to avail themseives of this unique 
opportunity to render community and na- 
tional service for the eradication of the 
Great White Plague which comes to the 
attention of the public each year through 
the sale of Christmas Seals. 

Illustrations will appear in both the No- 
vember and December REVIEWS similar 
to those which are used to publicize the 
event and supplementary articles describing 
the work and the contest will accompany 
each illustration. 


‘Magazine Journalism’ Reviced 
Issued by Journalism Quarterly 

“Magazine Journalism: A Selected Bibli- 
ography,” by Dean John E. Drewry, Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, University 
of Georgia, has just been issued by Jour- 


nalism Quarterly, according to an announce- 
ment by the University of Georgia at 
Athens. 

Listing over 400 sources of information 
on contemporary American magazines Dean 
Drewry began compilation of the bibli- 
ography over 20 years ago. First issued in 
1938, the current list represents the latest 
revision. 

Divided into two parts, “Magazine Jour- 
nalism” lists books and periodicals from 
which information on American magazines 
may be obtained by teachers and students 
alike. 

Journalism Quarterly, which made the 
issue, is the official publication of The 
American Association of Accredited Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, and The 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. 





Functions of the Local School Press Association 


By FLORENCE TUROWSKI, President 


Tri-County Journalism Association 


Youngstown, Ohio 


ERVICE is the primary function of 
the local press association. This ser- 
vice may consist of various items, 

such as: 
1) Inter-change of ideas among schools on 
news writing and make-up; 

Inter-play of ambitions of staff mem- 

bers and faculty advisers producing 

school papers within related areas; 

Co-operative assistance in meeting a so- 

lution to common community problems; 

Improvement of levels of writing used 

in school papers through competitive 

effort to raise the standards of school 
papers from “scandal sheets” to “in- 
terpretative news writing;” 

Creation of closer and better commu- 

nity relations; 

Encouragement of faculty advisers to 

become professionally trained in the 

field of journalism. 


“sy UCH service is being given by the Tri- 
County Journalism Association which 
was organized ten years ago by the news- 
paper advisers of Columbiana, Mahoning 
and Trumbull counties. Membership in the 


organization is open to advisers of school 


papers and their journalism or staff mem- 
bers. 

Interchange of ideas on news writing 
and make-up has raised the standard of 
the school papers in this area to such an 
extent that they are establishing “all-Ameri- 
can” and “Excellent” ratings for themselves 
in both the Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Clinic and the National Scholastic 
Press Association Critical Ratings. This 
has been accomplished through the regular 
exchange of school papers, through forum 
meetings on news writing, panel discussions 
of common problems and invited criticism 
from experts in the field of journalism. 

Inter-play of ambitions has been encour- 
aged through planned forum and panel dis- 
cussions in which staff members have been 
invited to express their ambitions, goals and 
desires. These are always conducted with 
the advice and guidance from faculty ad- 
visers. In this manner provision is always 
made for growth through such projects. 


Eicht 


There are 54 senior and junior high 
school papers in this Ohio area within a 
radius of 25 miles. Most of them are af- 
fected to a certain degree by the industrial 
areas in the cities of East Liverpool, Warren, 
Youngstown and Niles. This brings them 
close to the steel and pottery industries lo- 
cated on the banks of the Mahoning and 
Half of them are entirely 
All of them represent the 
American “melting pot” of nationalities, re- 


Ohio rivers. 
rural areas. 


ligions and races. 


7. O assure growth through inter-play of 

ideas, at least six group meetings are 
planned each year, each located in a school 
within a different section of the area. School 
busses and municipal busses usually provide 
transportation to the meeting place. Out- 
side speakers, men from progressive fields 
of communication, address at least half of 
these meetings. Thus, staff members and 
faculty advisers have an opportunity to be- 
come better informed about new advances 
in the various fields of communication. 

An example of such a program was one 
planned around the comparatively new field 
of “Facsimile Newspapers.” The organiza- 
tion sponsored a lecture by Kenneth Cole 
of the Akron Beacon Journal after Mr. 
Cole returned from a special course in fac- 
simile writing conducted at Miami. His 
lecture was well illustrated and very in- 
formative. Many had never heard of this 
new field. 

In the question period which followed 
definite evidence was given of the attention 
paid by pupils. Mr. Cole commented on 
their questions in these terms, “The ques- 
tions presented to me today by the students 
in this meeting surprise me. They are far 
more intelligent and technical than any ever 
presented to me by men in the various 
Civic clubs of the Cleveland and Akron 
areas.” Moreover, he continued, “Not one 
of the questions asked by you pupils was 
answered by me in my talk. It gives me a 
new point of view about student audiences.” 


NOTHER example of programs of an 
informative nature is in the field of 
writing house organs or employee publica- 


tions. To present this new avenue of news 
writing, this organization has invited editors 
of house organ publications to speak before 
the group. One of the best of these on 
our program was Mr. Forrest A. Still of 
the Goodrich Rubber Company. It takes 
an organization to explore new fields and 
to keep others conscious of the changes 
which are taking place in the world of 
communication. 

Schools within the organization have been 
most helpful to each other in suggesting 
ways of meeting common community prob- 
lems. Most of the schools in these three 
counties have had to present requests to 
voters for the passage of bond levies to 
raise teachers’ salaries, build new schools 
and modernize old ones. School papers as- 
sumed the burden of informing Mr. Voter 
of the importance of the issue to the growth 
of his children. 


trict, the levy passed. In that district school 


In all but one school dis- 


news is printed in the local press. There is 
no provision for a school newspaper printed 
by the school. Naturally, the pupils were 
limited in the amount of space they could 


devote to the project nearest their hearts. 


O impress pupils with the necessity of 
following the style set by the publica- 

tion which one serves a tentative style book 
has been arranged. It is being used in 
After a 
year’s trial it will be revised and published 


in printed form to serve the schools of that 


mimeographed form this year. 


area. 

Creation of closer and better community 
relations has been realized by getting various 
schools to work together toward general im- 
provement in the spirit of friendly compe- 
tition. For this purpose two writing projects 
have been established with plaque and cer- 
tificate awards. One is an annual contest 
to determine which school has produced the 
best material in each field of newspaper 
work. The other is the Kelly School Im- 


provement Writing Award. 
The Kelly award was established by Jo 
seph Kelly the founder of the Tri-County 


Journalism Association who is now an edé 


tor of one of the Goodrich Rubber house 
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This provides for a plaque to be 
awarded annually to that school which pro- 
motes the best school improvement project 


organs. 











through its school press. The project must 





originate with the school press and must 
be carried through in at least three months’ 
of its publications. There must be evidence 
of the accomplishment of the original pur- 


pose. 
projects. 














Kent State University judges the 














HE annual Tri-County project is con- 








ducted by the Youngstown Newspaper 
Guild. They examine and select the best 

















published works of the year within the area. 





Certificates are awarded to the winners in 














each of these fields: 1) straight news writ- 





ing; 2) feature writing; 3) column writing; 








4) sports news stories; 5) sports features; 








6) editorials; 7) cartoons; 8) photography. 








Information about the various national 











organizations of student press associations 








is presented to each school in meetings and 











HERE’S a strange machine on the 
campus of the University of Miami. 
It looks like a console radio. 








Five 





times a day, however, for fifteen-minute pe- 





It issues a 
_ facsimile newspaper, complete with pictures 
and printed matter. 


riods, it acts very unradiolike. 











With the recent installment of two fac- 
simile receivers, the University of Miami 
becomes the only school in the country to 





















k have a daily newspaper by facsimile. 
. The campus facsimile newspaper serves 
§ two purposes. It gives the students the 
d latest news from the wire services and the 
* campus. In addition, it provides practical 
experience for students studying facsimile. 
ty “Fax” newspapers are sent by radio waves. 
us Pages measuring 8 by 11 inches are made 
m- up in the University’s laboratory and placed 
De on a scanning drum. The varying light 
cts waves are converted into radio waves and 
ef transmitted on an assigned FM frequency. 
est A receiver tuned to this frequency, picks up 
the the radio waves and prints the newspaper 
per electronically. During a fifteen-minute 
[m- 





broadcast period, a four-page paper can be 
printed. 






The University editions are transmitted 
from its laboratory at the Miami Herald, 
one of the newspapers pioneering in fac- 
simile transmission. 
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through bulletins. Thus, many advisers 
who ate just thrown into newspaper work 
without professional preparation become in- 
terested in becoming better informed about 
their job. First, they join an organization. 
Then they become conscious of the need of 
pursuing training in that field to meet the 
challenge which the school newspaper pre- 
sents. Then, follows enrollment in summer 
courses. Nobody wants to be a “flunky.” 

Emergencies often arise. The president 
is usually called in on these cases. A school 
suddenly decides to publish it own paper. 
They need suggestions on financing, print- 
ing rates, engraving and finally, writing. In 
one such recent case officers within the or- 
ganization directed the entire shift of one 
of the mimeographed papers into a printed 
one. A fine job is now being done by that 
school. 

Then, there’s the personal angle to the 
organization. After each meeting, a social 
period is held. Refreshments are served. 





Dancing follows. Once a year, a banquet 
is held for the awarding of prizes and cer- 
tificates. 

At present our association is making a 
survey of school newspapers, journalism 
classes, and faculty training in our high and 
junior high school. By making this survey 
we hope to get facts to show superintendents 
and principals the advantage of having jour- 
nalism classes and newspaper advisers .with 
professional training. 

We believe that journalism has taken an 
incidental place in the curriculum; that 
journalism is developing into a major place 
in the high school curriculum; that school 
newspapers can take a justifiable place in 
the school program when written by pupils 
who have at least been exposed to training 
in this field. 

Thus, a local press association can pro- 
vide for growth, variety of interest and har- 
monious living together for a common 
purpose. 





First College Paper by Facsimile Reproduction 





ELECTRONIC HISTORY IN THE MAKING—University of Miami students 
watch as the first college radio newspaper comes through on a facsimile receiver. 
With two fax receivers on the main campus, students get late news and pictures by 
radio from the Miami Herald and from the University’s own facsimile laboratory 
located in the Herald building. Watching the historic broadcast are Lonnie Lip- 
chinsky, Art Bruggissen, Duronda Reynolds, and M. W. Lee, Herald radio engineer. 
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And try to look like Betty Grable. 


They act real nice and call you ‘honey’ 
Until they’ve spent all of your money; 
They pick your pocket and bleed you 


dry, 
Then leave you flat for another guy. 


But we'll never learn, we stupid men; 
We'll never change their game, 
For no matter how bad they treat us, 
We love them just the same. 

And the girls’ reply: 
Oh; these boys! Oh; these men! 
A date at nine means they come at ten. 
They say girls are vain and trouble 

makers, 

But we call them the real heart breakers. 


HE emotional nature of the adolescent 
is seen not only in the various poems 
expressing admiration or love for some 
member of the other sex, though in view 
of the high percentage of our alumni who 
have married their school-time sweethearts, 
one should not discount too nonchalantly 
the permanent sincerity of some of these 
amorous expressions; but a more exalted 
feeling is expressed in the poems of a 
religious nature as in this one called “Love 
of God” by Madeleine Stevens from one 
of our Nutshells of last year. 
As I behold the Universe— 
Blue heav’ns above, 
The earth below, 
I wonder if it’s God’s great love 
That lights the stars, 
Makes flowers grow, 
That shows each bird just where to fly— 
The mighty eagle, 
Sparrow weak, 
And takes us mortals by the hand 
And leads us toward 
The goals we seek, 
That piles the clouds like snowy. fleece 
Against the blue, 
The sunny sky, 
And makes a rainbow after rain, 
The shining heav’ns 
To glorify. 
Surely no man, no mortal weak, 
Could e’er perform 
Such feats as these. 
It must be God, none else could bring 
The weary heart 
Such perfect ease. 
Appreciation of music, of the arts, of 
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The School Press: Mirror of Teen-Ager 


(Continued -from Page 2) 


the significances of seasonal festivals, patri- 
otism, goodwill, healthy hopes, and con- 
sidered ambitions—all these and many more 
feelings and phases of teen-age traits and 
interests are visible on the pages of our 
press. There is a consciousness, too, that 

Life is a long thread— 

Some stretch it taut until it breaks; 

Some let it hang slack, 

And even become knotted; 

A few weave from it a priceless fabric. 

We invite you to supplement your study 

of us by a survey of the school press which 
so faithfully portrays us and to fortify or 
modify your opinions of us by what you 
find there. We share with you this poem 
dedicated to Grown-Ups: 

With a liberal education 

We're approaching graduation 

In peculiar situation— 

UNASSURED. 

We've been schooled with !woks and 

pencils 

How to use the world’s utensils 

Still they label us with s:encils— 

IMMATURED. 

What we ask is reco-a:tion 

And an outlet for ambition 

That we face the world’s condition 


REASSURED! 


1949 Science Talent Search 
Announces Topics, Rules 

“My Scientific Project” is the subject 
for the 8th Annual Science Talent Search 
sponsored by Science Service, the institution 
for the popularization of science with head- 
quarters in Washington, leading to a series 
of scholarships offered by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation, an organization en- 
dowed by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration for the purpose of promoting edu- 
cation and science. 

The date for the examinations is on or 
after December 1, 1948, but prior to the 
deadline of midnight, December 27. 

Rules and regulations have been mailed 
to all high schools and should be in the 
hands of the principals. More than 2000 
in the past seven years have been awarded 
scholarships in addition to the Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships because of their stand- 


ing in this competition. 





Prof. Charles R. Rounds, 70, 
Gold Key Recipient, Dies 


Through the education press it has been 
learned that Charles R. Rounds, retired 
Professor of English at the State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J., died on April 3 
at the age of 70. 

In 1942, Prof. Rounds, long adviser to 
the State Signal, the College Newspaper, 
and a regular attendant at CSPA Conven- 
tions, was awarded a Gold Key for his out- 
standing work in that field. In making the 
award, the Director of the Association 
stated that his “record of successful achieve- 
ment with school publications has been 
equalled by few men in the country” and 
that his “knack of developing student edi- 
tors who can publish papers of distinction 
with the minimum of faculty aid or super- 
vision is worthy of both observation and 
emulation.” 

Prof. Rounds had served first as a teacher 
in the rural schools of Wisconsin, at the 
University of Illinois, at several state normal 
schools and high schools in Wisconsin, at 
the high school in Elizabeth, N. J. and at 
New York University before going to 
Trenton in 1930 as head of the English 
Department in the State Teachers College. 
He was retired in 1947. 


Work on Student Newspaper 
Featured In New Textbook 


The York High Weekly of the William 
Penn Senior High School, York, Pa., is 
featured in a new textbook, “Language 
Skills,” covering the work of grade eleven, 
in a section called “Theme Situations; You 
and Your School,” to call attention to the 
possibilities of the publication as a source 
of subjects for English work. 

Entitled, “The School Newspaper, a Pic- 
ture Story,” the space devoted to the Weekly 
covers seven pages and carries seven action 
pictures showing the staff at work on the 
various phases of newspaper production and 
distribution. It gives the reader an excellent 
idea of the steps that go into the making 
of a paper and pictures and text combine 
to arouse sufficient interest on the part of 
the student body to enable the book to carry 
out its stated purpose. 

The full cooperation of the staff of the 
York High Weekly and the Adviser, Mr. 
Lambert Greenawalt, was enlisted to make 
the section technically perfect from the 
school publication standpoint. 
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OU and I are here because we are 
interested in school publications, 
magazines, annuals, and most of 

us because of our interest in newspapers— 
school newspapers. Although some of us 
ar: editors, business managers, and occupy 
other staff positions and interested in the 
publication, sale and distribution of publi- 
cations, more of us are here because we are 
interested in writing news articles, features, 
stories, and poetry. 

Some of you will continue that interest 
and go on to write for high school papers; 
then, on to college dailies. Probably some 
of you will make journalism your life 
work. 

Just now we are trying to make a be- 
ginning, to get a foothold, and then some 
experience by working on a school paper. 
We came to Columbia to meet our old 
friends, make new ones, and try to get a 
few ideas. We are grateful to the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association for this 
chance to talk over our common problems. 


If time permitted we probably wo ild 


- gain most by talking informally with our 


co-workers from the different parts of the 
country. Because we are limited as to time, 
we have a program and a few of us who 
have been at this work for some time try 
to pass on some of our ideas, experiences, 
and what we have learned from others. 
That’s what I’m going to try to do. 


ve been interested in school papers for 


more than forty years—I worked on a 
high school paper and at the same time I 
worked on a country weekly newspaper. 
For more than twenty-five years, I’ve been 
most interested in elementary school pub- 
lications—newspapers. I’ve grown to be- 
lieve that a good school newspaper is a 
most important part of any school. 
Throughout the war it was a struggle to 
keep going, but although some other ac- 
tivities had to be cut off, the school paper 
was generally given primary support, and 
continued. 

I’ve read a good many books, papers, and 
articles, in which teachers, principals, and 
heads of English departments explained in 
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Technique of Writing a Good News Article 


By CARL LEWIS 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


great detail why we have school papers. 

I’ve learned that the school newspaper 
writer gains in ability to write good Eng- 
lish, that the newspaper is a great force 
to unify the school, and that the school 
paper keeps parents informed of school 
affairs. 

But, I’ve reached the conclusion that the 
real reason we have school papers, or any 
newspapers, is that people are curious about 
other people. Everyone likes to know what* 
is going on in the world, in the neighbor- 
hood, and in his school. People are curious 
as to who did what, and when they did it. 





Although this talk was given before 
the Elementary Division of the CSPA 
at the March, 1948, Convention, it 
bears a message of interest and value 
to all who are working on student pub- 
lications. At the same Convention, Mr. 
Lewis was awarded a Gold Key of the 
Association for his long and meritorious 
work with the school press. 





People like to know where things are hap- 
pening, and why it happens. People are 
just naturally curious about the events that 
have occurred and like to know what is 
coming next. People are interested in 
change. They are interested in the unusual. 
They are interested in other people. 


Nc because people are interested in 

other people—what they do, what 
they plan to do—how they are going to 
do it, they discuss these things with their 
friends and acquaintances. So it is in 
schools. 

The trouble is that there are so many 
things going on in the school that we just 
can’t hear about all the interesting events 
that have happened or are going to happen. 

That’s our good fortune, yours and mine. 
It gives us our chance. We can make a 
business of collecting all these stories about 
our school, our friends, and their activities, 
and write them up. When we do we make 
a number of copies which we distribute. 
Curiosity is satisfied. But is it? 

The accounts of these events printed in 








our school paper are called news articles, 
or let us call them that. 

Do these news articles satisfy the natural 
curiosity and interest of our patrons? Let 
us see what it takes to satisfy! 

A story about a new principal may give 
details of the retirement of the former 
principal and give a sketch of the life, 
training and experience of the new man, 
but wouldn’t it be an error if it failed to 
give his name? Can you imagine such a 
story that did not answer the question 
W H O? 
the story. 


That is the first requisite for 


Suppose five boys accompanied by five 
substitutes and a coach and a hundred 
school-mates from a neighboring school met 
five boys and a number of substitutes on 
Thursday at 4 p.m., in your school gym- 
nasium to settle a city championship. Could 
you imagine a story that your editor would 
accept that did not tell WHAT hap- 
pened? 

Let’s suppose that the same story was 
written but you failed to name the schools 
represented. 

Who did it? 

What happened? 

When did it happen? 

Where did it happen? 

Why did it happen, or 

How did it happen? 

This is the old outline. You can’t write 
a story that really satisfies your reader 
unless you give him the answers to these 
questions. 


N OW you don’t always write your story 
on that outline. One story may be 
who, what, when, where, and how. An- 
other may be where, when, why, what, and 
who. The order changes. The story itself 
generally decides for the writer the proper 
order. 

Sometimes time is most important as in 
a story of an event which will happen next 
week. Sometimes who is the most im- 
portant. For instance, WHO would be 
be stressed if someone gave a new prize for 
the best newspaper writing on your paper, 
and W HO would be stressed in the an- 
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nouncement of the name of the winner. 

Then, there is the “why” story. A man 
appears in the school, visits the principal, 
goes into the gym, speaks to many of the 
teachers, and just stands, and watches the 
boys and girls going about their school 
business. Think that isn’t a story? Well, 
the reporter may find that this stranger is 
re-visiting his old school—that he has been 
in France and seen the less fortunate chil- 
dren of that country, noticed how much 
they lack, and thinking of his old happy 
school days has come back to see if it 
was really true as he remembered it. The 
why sticks out. 


: * HE good reporter is always looking 
for the story which has an immediate 
topical interest. For instance, a school is 
preparing to celebrate a national holiday— 
say Army Day. The reporter interested in 
the local or school relations to Army Day 
finds out how many alumni served in the 
Army, and to his surprise that two boys 
who graduated only a few years ago now 
serve—one in Germany and one in Japan. 
Each has a brother or sister in school and 
has written them letters. Do you see the 
possibilities? 

Or the nimble-minded reporter may dis- 
cover that the janitor was a master sergeant 
in the Philippines, or the bus driver served 
in the air force. Think it doesn’t happen? 

Well, I know a bus driver who has three 
rows of decorations including everything 
except the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Now let’s get back to a type of story I 
mentioned before—the unusual. We think 
at once of the old story that when a dog 
bites a man it isn’t news, but when a man 
bites a dog it is news. The unusual does 
crop up. Boys and girls don’t bite dogs— 
except maybe hot dogs. But unusual events 
do take place. What about the farm boys 
aged 9 and 11 who discovered a fire in the 
barn. The owners were absent, but they 
saved 14 cows, many chickens, called the 
fire department and went to work on the 
fire. But you say, “That isn’t school 
news.” Well, the boys and girls of the 
school these two farmer boys attended would 
be more interested in that story than the 
fact that Miss Smith’s room was the winner 
of the P.T.A. attendance prize. 

Your imagination may suggest a story 
outside school that affects your readers. 
For instance, a bus company seeks to raise 
bus fares. How many children ride the 


bus—what will the increased cost mean 
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every week? 

The school budget allows so many dollars 
for industrial arts. How much is that for 
each pupil? What will it buy? 

Your Science Club lists the birds as they 
come in Spring. Is such a list of general 
interest? 

Your class has a new set of books on 
the history of your country. What kind of 
books did your group have? 

Is there a motion picture coming to 
school? 

A child in your school is injured—were 
there contributing causes? This is one of 
the best W H Y stories. 

Sports—your grade in High School— 
college—professional. 

Pets—Uncle Jim sent Jo Ann a horned 
toad or a baby raccoon. 

Anniversaries—Opening of your school— 
The anniversary of the first day of your 


paper. 


HE news story may be imaginative. 

It almost becomes a “feature story.” 
Sometimes it can be developed either way. 
The next speaker knows much more about 
that side of our problem. I’ve wanted to 
write a story for the Warring News about 
Mary and Jimmy. They have seen a great 
deal. They have heard a great many things. 
They are at school every day but never 
come in. I’ve seen them there for more 
than 20 years. You see, I named them. 
Mary is a girl’s head carved in stone away 
up high on the front entrance to the build- 
ing and Jimmy is opposite her. News 
story! I think an enterprising reporter 
could make a good story about Mary and 
Jimmy. 

Well, what about writing the news story? 
We have the 5 W’s and intend to get them 
into the story. How shall we do it? First, 
we must understand the lead. This is the 
first paragraph. Into it is crammed the 
5 W’s. It is the story in brief. If the 
reader will read the lead he will get the 
essence of the story. With the lead writ- 
ten, the writer then expands the story. 
The details follow. Let us suppose that 
the whole story runs 6 or 8 paragraphs; 
the most important details go into the first 
paragraph after the lead, then a paragraph 
of the less important, and so on to the end 
of the story. This is accepted practice. 

The reporter writes his story and then 
if time permits, as it generally does, the 
reporter revises. He aims to be sure of 
his facts before he writes his story. Now, 


he checks his story to make sure that the 
written story says what he intends it to tell 
—that no essential fact is left out, that 
names are spelled accurately, persons named 
are identified, the lead complete, and the 
The reporter 

He doesn’t 


aim for the longest word, for the poly- 


details properly arranged. 
checks the choice of words. 


syllabic, but for the exact word. Most im- 
portant, he reads his story for opinion. The 
story is the WHO, WHAT, etc. It is not 
opinion. The reporter can not tell what 
he thinks, only what he saw or heard. The 
reporter is writing news, not editorials. 

One of the greatest newspaper men once 
said, “What you see and verify is news; 
what you know is background; what you 
feel is opinion.” 

Another publisher insisted on brevity, 
He was forced to insist 





but completeness. 
on brevity because he was limited in space. 
That is our problem too. Therefore, the 





reporter in making sure he is really writing 
the story, must avoid padding. The school 


” Tve known 


paper can’t let a story “run 
daily papers whose editor often say, “Let 
it run.” This can be done when space is 
available and the importance of the story 
warrants. Anyway, if the reporter follows 


the rule of writing the paragraphs in de- 





scending order of importance, the editor 





can always cut off that part which can not 





be used without harm to the sense of the 
story. 


OMETIMES the newswriter has to 
watch out most carefully that he may 







be impartial. He may not insert his opinion 





into the actual writing, but he may show 
his partiality by failing to include all the 





details. 





The reporter who writes his story and 
fails to rewrite and check, because he thinks 


his editor will do it anyway, is making a 






mistake. The way up the ladder from re- 





porter to editor is made up of good stories 





well written. 





What approval are you seeking— 

The “good work” of the adviser? The 
“a good edition” of your principal? Well, 
I hope you get them or you may lose your 
job, but I should keep an ear open for the 
comments of your classmates, and I’d make 
a real effort to get the comments of your 
parents. Because, if the boys and girls 
don’t like your paper it won’t sell and if 
the parents like your paper you will be 
able to get their support for many other 














activities. 
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Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
Tests Suggest Stories 


For the fifth consecutive year, the na- 
tion’s most comprehensive search for unusual 
ability among high school students got un- 
derway in September. Boys and girls from 
the 25,000 high schools in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
will be given an opportunity to take part 
in the 1949 Pepsi-Cola scholarship program 
under which 119 Four-Year College Scholar- 
ships and 600 College Entrance Prizes, 
totaling $350,000, will be awarded to seniors 
who give promise of leadership in their 
chosen fields. 

More than 500 winners of Four-Year 
College Scholarships, which are financed 
by the Pepsi-Cola Company, are already on 
175 campuses of the nation’s colleges, and 
now the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board is 
looking for at least 119 more. 

The 1949 selection will begin this month 
when elections are held among high school 
senior classes all over the country to choose 
candidates for the preliminary examination 
which take. The 


finalists chosen on the basis of the first 


the contestants must 


test will be announced in December, and 
they will take a final test in January. From 
the scores made on this second examination, 
the winners will be selected and their names 
announced in March. 


Winners of the Four-Year 


College 
Scholarships will receive full college tuition, 
$25 a month, and traveling expenses for 
Runners-up will be awarded 
College Entrance Prizes worth $50 when the 
winners enter college in the fall of 1949; 
and those students who rank among the 
top ten per cent of the contestants in the 
country will receive Certificates of Distin- 
guished Performance. 


four years. 


Any high school senior who wants to try 
for one of these awards can see his or her 
principal who has been sent complete in- 
formation about the program. 


Story-of-the-Month Contest 
For S.C. Newspaper Staffs 


School newspaper staff members in South 
Carolina have an opportunity to match their 
abilities as writers through the Story-of-the- 
Month contest conducted by the journalism 
department of Winthrop College at Rock 
Hill. 

Once a month, for the six periods of the 
contest, entries are submitted from each 
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paper’s best news, feature and sports stories, 
and from the editorials. These are scored 
and the best five selected, with five addi- 
tional honorable mentions listed. 

At the close of the competition, five 
trophies are awarded winning school papers 
—a sweepstakes cup and one trophy for 
each of the divisions. Presentation is at 
the state school press convention in the 
spring. 

It is believed by the sponsors that this 
contest is one in which size or type of 
school newspaper makes no difference— 
winners have been from both printed and 
mimeographed 


school from 


newspapers, 
large and small high schools. 


We Take a Bow 


Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Editor 
The School Press Review 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University 

New York City, New York 
Dear Mr. Murphy: 


As editor of The High School Jour- 
nalist, official paper of the Illinois State 
High School Press Association, I have 
been wondering why persons from 
Arkansas to California were writing us 
for sample copies. Today, the mystery 
was solved. 


It seems that in reading the February 
issue of The School Press Review I 
overlooked a brief, commendatory para- 
graph concerning a column in our pub- 
lication. All in all, it has inspired me 
to write this note thanking you for the 
mention and assuring you that you do 
have some faithful readers. 


Any time that someone with a com- 
bined background of radio and high 
school journalism can be of service to 
you, I hope you will feel free to call 
me. After teaching in high school and 
at the University of Iowa, I worked in 
the newsroom of a 50-thousand watter 
for three years. This fall I returned to 
the teaching field, locating at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois where I have courses 
in Radio News and The Teaching of 
High Schood Journalism. 

Best wishes for the continued success 
of your association and its publication. 

Yours sincerely, 
Donald E. Brown 
Assistant Professor of 
Journalism 








WANTED!!! 


Two copies of the 1929 CSPA Con- 
vention Program to complete a file for 
the binders. 

Members who can supply us may be 
assured of our thanks and lasting 
gratitude. 

Forward to CSPA office. 





Democracy by Direct Mail 


The American Legion is planning its own 
“zeal for democracy” program by distribut- 
ing 12 mailing pieces to subscribers ($1.35) 
on noteworthy aspects of American life. 

Adopting a novelty approach, the Legion’s 
12 brochures are designed to attract and 
hold the attention of the average person 
who comes home tired from work and has 
only a few minutes to read after dinner. 
Among the materials, which will be ready 
within the next few weeks, are: 

7% of the People of the World (booklet 
shaped like the globe). Tells the story of 
American production, the things we own, 
and the appliances we can buy cheaply. 

50 Strange Words Defined (booklet looks 
like a fat dictionary). “Reduces the lang- 
uage of the statesmen and college professors 
to everyday English.” Defines words such 
as appeasement, agitator, ideology, etc. 

Dividends (booklet 
looks like an insurance policy). Explains 
the Four Freedoms and urges readers to 
“bank on America, because America banks 
on you.” 

A-B-C (booklet shaped like a toy block). 
A is for America, B for Belief, C for 
Constitution. 

For Safe Keeping (booklet looks like 
a safe with a combination lock). Analysis 
of the Bill of Rights. 

The Little Red Schoolhouse (booklet is 
shaped like the I.r.s.). An appeal to par- 
ents to see that their children are educated 
as true Americans. 


from Democracy 


For information: The American Legion, 
777 N. Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Note to editors: A series of articles on 
citizenship education plans and programs 
will be both timely and helpful during the 
coming year. Whenever you publish out- 
standing articles on this topic, call them 
to the attention of Dr. Edward Miner, 
Associate Commissioner of the Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., who will 
arrange to pass them on to educators in 
other parts of the country. 
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Why Not Shake-up the Make-up? 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 





Ouch! The scorebook is back. And the 
critical service judges were—well, blunt. 
They said—or at least implied—that your 
makeup was as alluring as a mud fence. 
Perhaps they were right. 

What next? You could write a scorch- 
ing letter to your judges. You could blame 
the adviser, the principal, the printer, or 


the Republicans and Democrats. But the 
makeup will be the same. 
Here’s a better remedy. Read Albert 


A. Sutton’s Design and Makeup of the 
Newspaper. A former newspaperman, 
Sutton bases his book on years of teaching 
and research. 

Yes, here’s a practical book—and one 
you can grasp. You'll be interested especially 
in the last six chapters. They deal with 
newspaper makeup—outside pages, inside 
pages, sports, editorials, and so on. 

But read the first ten chapters, too. They 
are about the history of printing, type 
families, printing equipment. Yes, here 
are the facts you want to know—and pre- 
sented in readable form. 

Design and Makeup of the Newspaper 
is a “must,” not a “maybe” for the school 
press library. Both staff members and ad- 
visers will find it useful. It’s not just good; 
it’s outstanding. 

Here’s another book for your school 
library. It’s name is On Being An Author. 
It’s author is Vera Brittain, versatile English 
writer of fiction, poetry, and biography. 

Perhaps you intend to be an author. If 
so, you'll enjoy Vera Brittain’s helpful book. 
You’ll find it a sane and sensible book, 
discouraging only to those who pretend they 
want to write. 

Among chapter headings are 
authors and the future, unsolicited manu- 
scripts, some current illusions, first essen- 
tials, fields of authorship, markets, literary 
earnings, and so on. 

The volume has a minor defect. The 
bibliographies on journalism apparently 
were prepared by assistants unaware of 
many worthwhile books. Even so, the book 


itself is well worth reading. 


these: 
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Craft of the Short Story by Richard 
Summers also will interest the beginner. It 
is, of course, for those who want to write 
fiction. But it offers scant encouragement 
to those unwilling to work hard. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part deals with motivation, es- 
sentials, story-plan method, technical de- 
vices, mechanics, and other topics. 

Thirteen examples of the quality story 
are presented in the second part. Thirteen 
examples of commercial and craft stories 
appear in the third part. The appendixes 
also are useful. 

Summer’s book will be most useful for 
two reasons. It will help the serious writer 
a lot. It also will discourage those who 
like to think they will knock off a few 
stories when they “get time.” 

The Press and the Constitution should 
be in your school library. Why? It deals 
with U. S. Supreme Court decisions deal- 
ing with the press during the eventful years 
from 1931 to 1947. 

Written by J. Edward Gerald, it is a 
keen and authoritative analysis. It ex- 
amines the record thoughtfully, construc- 
tively. After all, no nation—and no school 
—should be without a free press. 


Books Reviewed in this issue: 


DESIGN AND MAKEUP OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER. By Albert A. Sutton. New York: Pren- 


tice-Hall. 483 pp. 
ON BEING AN AUTHOR. By Vera Brittain. 
New York: Macmillan. 218 pp. $3.50. 


CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. By Richard 
Summers. New York: Rinehart. 527 pp. 

THE PRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION. By 
J. Edward Gerald. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 173 pp. $3. 

Marginal Memos: Since there isn’t space to re- 
view all the books published in journalism, here 
is a list of those published in 1947 but not re- 


viewed. 

FORGOTTEN FIRST CITIZEN: JOHN BIGE- 
<—- By Margaret Clapp. Boston: Little, Brown, 

« pp. 

THIS IS MY STORY. By Louis Francis Budenz. 
New York: Whittlesey. 379 pp. 

MAIN STREET BEAT. By Henry W. Clune. 
New York: Norton. 269 pp. 

REBEL AT LARGE. By George Creel. New 
York: Putnam. 384 pp. 

THERE WAS ONCE A SLAVE. By Shirley 
Graham. New York: Messner. 310 pp. 

HORACE GREELEY AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. By Jeter A. Isely. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 368 pp. 

FRANK HARRIS. By E. Merrill Root. New 
York: Odyssey. 324 pp. 

CUB REPORTER. Boyce House. Dallas: High- 
tower Press. 175 pp. 

THE DAYS OF H. L. MENCKEN. By H. L. 
Mencken. New York: Knopf. 946 pp. 

CHAMPAGNE CHOLLY. By Eve Brown. New 
York: Dutton. 324 pp. 

MORE INTERESTING PEOPLE. By Robert J. 



















LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Casey. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 349 pp. 

DEADLINE DELAYED. By Members of the 
Overseas Press Club. New York: Dutton. 311 pp. 

THE WAYWARD PRESSMAN. By A. J. Lieb- 
ling. New York: Doubleday. 284 pp. 

PARIS HERALD. By Al Laney. New York: 
Appleton-Century. 334 pp. 

NILES’ WEEKLY REGISTER. By Norval Neil 
Luxon. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 337 pp. 


New Technicolor Film 
Issued by Treasury Dept. 


“Power Behind the Nation” is a powerful, 
exciting, and beautiful film presentation of 
the industrial strength of America. The 
film has been made available to the U. S. 
Treasury as a public service by its producer, 
Warner Bros., and the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America. In technicolor, 16 
mm., with sound-track commentary, “Power 
Behind the Nation” may be requested from 
Directors of the Savings Bonds Division in 
each State. For free showing only. Early 
booking of the film for fall school showings 
is advisable as the number of copies is lim- 
ited. 

In connection with the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s School Savings Program, the Educa- 
tion Division, under the direction of Dr. 
Jarvis M. Morse, has prepared an attractive 
issue of its “School Savings Journal” for 
classroom teachers for the Fall of 1948, as 
well as a poster, “Make Dreams Come 
True.” 

Additional copies may be obtained through 
the Treasury Department at Washington 
or its local agencies in all parts of the 


country. 
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Students From 16 Countries to Attend 


Herald Tribune Forum, CSPA Meet 


Two high school students from Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Western Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey, have been 
invited to spend ten weeks in the United 
States beginning on December 28, 1948, 
and to represent their countries as delegates 
to the New York Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools which will be held on 
March 5, 1949. 


American Overseas Airlines, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways and Trans-World Air- 
line will provide round trip transportation 
for the group of thirty-two students which 
will include one boy and one girl from each 
country. 

Contests for the choice of delegates will 
be held in each country under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Education. Candidates 
must be sixteen to eighteen-year-old students 
in government supported or subsidized sec- 
ondary schools who possess a working knowl- 
edge of the English language and who are 
citizens by birth. 


Through cooperation of the New York 
City Board of Education and the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, the thirty- 


‘two delegates will be guests in homes of 


high school students in the New York 
metropolitan area while they are in the 
United States, and will participate in a 
program of school and community activi- 
ties supervised by school authorities. 

A selected group from this overseas dele- 
gation will again be the guests of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association at its 
25th Anniversary Convention at Columbia 
University on March 10-12, 1949. Dele- 
gates to the 1948 Convention will recall the 
members of the 1948 delegation and the 
active part they played in the meetings and 
other events. The 1949 representation of 
overseas countries will be larger and, it is 
hoped, will be able to take part on more of 
the Convention’s activities. 

Later, the Review expects to print the 
story of the results of the visit to the Con- 
vention of the 1947 delegates. It is under- 
stood that several steps were taken by the 
teturning students to introduce the school 
press movement to their respective countries. 
If they were successful, and the Review 
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hopes to have a story on it soon, it will be 
the first time in the history of those lands 
that such publications were ever issued. 


1948-49 Calendar 


The 1948-49 Calendar of College Ac- 
tivities by John M. McCoy, Assistant to the 
President and Director of Public Relations 
of Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has come from the press with its usual 
ample coverage extended to new lengths and 
usages. 

The prospectus states, “No other publi- 
cation like it” and, in this case, the descrip- 
tion is sustained by a study of the volume. 

The book is prepared for the use of all 
who have the public relations program of 
an institution in mind and the topics and 
their treatment may be used effectively in 
planning the coverage of news from elemen- 
tary schools through those on the university 


level. It should be a great help to advisers 
and staffs of student publications for it 
shows the way in which school anniver- 


saries and events, holidays of a public and 
local nature, and other incidents may be in- 
corporated into the schedule to the benefit 
of those who can capitalize on such oc- 
casions. 


The monthly calendar arrangement, en- 
titled, “Ideas for October”, for example, 
and extending on for each month through 
the school year, is helpful for the many 
This 
phase of the volume is well worth the cost 
even though the extensive bibliographies on 
a variety of related subjects add to the 
value of the book for those who wish to 


make extended forays into related fields. 


and fruitful suggestions ‘it contains. 


By following the suggestions, or even a 
smaller number of them, it would be pos- 
sible for an Adviser to enrich the experi- 
ences of the members of his staff, to make 
them more conscious of the public relations 
value of a school newspaper and to- fix the 
publication more firmly in the minds of 


the administration and the general public. 


HOTEL PARIS 


97th Street, between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive 


New York’s Newest 
Skyscraper Hotel 


800 ROOMS e 


RESTAURANT 


800 BATHS ° 


800 RADIOS 


SWIMMING POOL 


SOLARIUM 


Singles $3 to $4.50 


Three in suite $3.00 per person 


Doubles $4.50 to $6.50 


For special money saving weekly rates send 
this advertisement with your reservation. 


Martin Watcter, Manager 








Fifteen 


Features of the Month .. . 


The following selections were made by 
judges of the magazines entered in the 1948 
Contest and are given here for their ap- 


propriateness to the season. 


OCTOBER 
Virginia Barbeau, *48 

October . . . 
breezes . . . invaded by the pungent odor 
of wod smoke . 


. . . football . . . flashing colors . . . mi- 


a month of crisp, clear 
. . long, invigorating hikes 
grating birds . . . burning leaves . . . time 
for clear, sound thinking when one brushes 
the cobwebs from his mind that have col- 
lected during the warm, lazy summer. 

Dame Nature stages her annual fashion 
show . . . displays her versatility in the ex- 
quisite colorings of her willing subjects. 
Trees garbed in their autumn finery . . . 
leaves turning to deep, rich shades of burnt 


orange, flaming scarlet, shy yellow, tem- 


pered gold . . . whirling and twirling as 
they fall gracefully from the limbs of the 
trees. As one walks along the quiet streets, 
the leaves rustle restlessly underfoot. The 
gruff north wind comes to play with the 
. . blowing gently, as if to 
. . changing his mood abrupt- 
ly, fiercely, scattering them over the land. 

October . . . sweet*days that fairly tremble 
with beauty. Mother Nature demands that 
her handiwork be recognized. Tiny bird 


fallen leaves . 
amuse them . 


families, packing to leave for warmer lands, 
fly past in droves, leaving one a little sad 
at their departure. Jack Frost makes his 
rounds and with his paints and brushes 
leaves his calling card on every bush and 
tree. 

October . . 
witching colors gaily displayed by nature’s 
children. 


. a great panorama of be- 


Mercedes 
Our Lady of Mercy High School 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE VALUE OF READING 
Angeliki Anagnos, 215 


Each year, during November, various depart- 
ments of Girls’ High School turn their attention 
to the observance of Book Week. The Library 
Service Club, under the direction of Miss Hennig, 
sponsors an entertainment aided by girls from the 
Glee Club, the Athletic Association, and the Dra- 
matic Club. The English Department, under the 
direction of Mr. Casey, has every senior write an 
éssay on some phase of the importance of books 


Sixteen 


in our lives. This year the prize goes to Angeliki 
Anagnos. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” some- 
one once said, and a piece of fine literature 
is a “thing of beauty” forever to be enjoyed. 
Whether it be about science, nature, foreign 
lands, or just for the fun of it, reading is 
an endless source of knowledge and pleasure 
to the man who can appreciate it. 

Through the printed page, the inlander 
sees the calm blue waters of the ocean 
sparkling in endless ripples in the sun; he 
hears the roars and screams of it in the 
turbulence of a storm. Through it, the 
city dweller sees fields of golden wheat 
waving in the breeze on a great western 
prairie; the Northerner smells the magnolia 
blossoms on a lazy summer afternoon in the 
South. Through it, too, the man who has 
never been more than five hundred miles 
from this home visits historic England, ro- 
mantic France and exotic India. 


How often when reading our favorite 
books we share the emotions of its char- 
acters. We suffer moments of suspense 
with Allen Brett and David Balfour in 
their daring escapades in “Kidnapped.” 
Once again we relive our boyhood and 
share in the mischievous pranks of Tom 
and Huckleberry Finn in “Tom Sawyer.” 
We find ourselves torn between temptation 
and duty with our favorite heroine, Maggie 
Tulliver, of “The Mill on the Floss.” We 
feel a personal satisfaction mingled with 
sympathy when Becky Sharpe of Thacker- 
ay’s “Vanity Fair” comes to her righteous 
end. Yes, all these emotions and many 
adventures are ours when they are experi- 
enced by a favorite character. 

Reading past history enabled the fathers 
of our country to conceive so well the gov- 


Without the 
knowledge of experiments in democracy by 


ernment under which we live. 


the ancient Greeks or the Magna Carta 
of England or any other written accounts 
telling of ventures in government by the 
people, those great American fathers could 
not have been so wise in their decisions. 
Without the experience taught to them 
through books, they could not have been 
successful. Many of the mistakes and 
blunders made by American leaders today 
could be avoided if they, too, were more 
widely read and could thus benefit by past 
experiences in world history. 

Reading is not only historically important 


but invaluable in coping with our everyday 
problems. The modern mother is better able 
to raise her children to be healthy, intelli- 
gent adults because of a more complete 
understanding of them gained through read- 
ing psychology. The men and women of 
today are much more capable and confident 
if they have a liberal education. An essen- 
tial part of that education is being widely 


and well read. 


Reading about a thing, of course, can 
never take the place of experiencing it. It’s 
true that something which has happened 
to us is much more vivid in our mind and 
much more likely to influence our future 
life than something which has happened to 
someone else in a book we have read; but, 
it is also true that a knowledge of some- 
thing will make us more wary when we are 
faced with a similar situation and will per- 
haps prevent us from making a mistake, or, 
if it doesn’t, will make the consequences 
less of a shock, thus permitting us to adjust 
ourselves to it more easily. 

These, and countless other experiences, 
can be ours through reading, and we may 
discover a new appreciation of life at its 
fullest through fine literature. 

Distaff 


Girls High School 
Boston, Mass. 
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“LINES TO TIME” 


Norma Townsend 


The world is weeping for a dying year, 
And mourning clouds have kept a wake all 
night. 
Each leaf that falls from every tree, a tear— 
The sun, respecting sorrow, hides his light. 
The rabbits sport their winter coats in vain. 
No envious sparrows chirp while flitting by, 
They sit, bedraggled, in the chilling rain— 
Dame Nature mourns to see her children 
die. 
So weeps my soul. And yet this dying year 
Should bring not yearning pain into my 
heart. 
Shall I, with all eternity so near 
Be wretched, that one fleeting year depart? 
Why do I grieve? Swift Time, in pass 
ing, hears 
And calls, “Weep not—trust me; and dry 


9? 


thy tears! 


Acorn 
Jefferson High School 
Roanoke, Va. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as an experience in 
“happy, profitable working-together” 





Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders in the 
field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for each week 
of the school year. 


CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the successful guid- 
ance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing student 
funcations. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments in intra- 
mural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the directing 
of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—Ideas and plans for educative home room 
projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating loyalty and 
school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of 
school newspaper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for educative and 
wholesome social activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the develop- 
ment of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commencement, point 
systems, etc. 








Each month “School Activities” will bring you timely material by authorities in 
these fields. 


Subscription price $3.00 


Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 

















The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


FALL YEARBOOK CONFERENCE 


October 8 and 9, 1948 


Columbia University, New York 27, New York 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1948 


REGISTRATION in lobby of McMillin Theatre, north- 
east corner of Broadway and 116th Street. 


1:00 to 1:50 PM—GENERAL MEETING—McMillin 
Theatre 


1. Introduction and Announcements — Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director, C.S.P.A. 


. The Intensive Course for Yearbooks—DeWitt D. Wise, 
Chairman, C.S.P.A. Yearbook Division 


. Organizing for Your 1949 Book — Allan S. Lassner, 
Comet Press 


. Building Your 1949 Book—William T. Cooke, Campus 
Publishing 


2:00 to 2:50 P.M.—SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
1. Planning Your 1949 Yearbook — William T. Cooke, 
Campus Publishing 


2. Preparing a Practical Working Dummy—Paul K. Blan- 
chard, Warren Press 


3. Making Your 1949 Book, the “Book-of-the-Year”— 
Arthur L. Fleisher, Comet Press 


3:00 to 3:50 P.M.—SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

1. Practical Aspects of Photography—Kenneth C. Mook, 
Gold Tone Studios 

2. Planning Your 1949 Yearbook — Charles C. Clegg, 
Comet Press 

3. Preparing a Practical Working Dummy—John C. Ur- 
sprung, Jr., Campus Publishing 

4. Preparing Manuscript and Materials — Paul K. Blan- 
chard, Warren Press 


For additional information, write:— 


4:00 to 4:50 P.M.—SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


1. Preparing a Practical Working Dummy—Allan S. Lass- 
ner, Comet Press 


2. Preparing Manuscript and Materials — William T. 
Cooke, Campus Publishing 


. Making Your 1949 Book, the “Book-of-the-Year”— 
Paul K. Blanchard, Warren Press 


. Suggestions for Financing Your 1949 Book—DeWitt 
D. Wise, Campus Publishing 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1948 


9:30 to 10:20 AM.—SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


1. Planning Your 1949 Yearbook — Paul K. Blanchard, 
Warren Press 


2. Preparing Manuscript and Materials—Elmer H. Lerner, 
Comet Press 

3. Practical Aspects of Photography—Kenneth C. Mook, 
Gold Tone Studios 

4. Making Your 1949 Book, the “Book-of-the-Year”— 
William T. Cooke, Campus Publishing 


“10:30 to 11:45 A.M.—CLINICS 


1. For Staff Members Only 
2. For Faculty Advisers Only 


12:30 P.M.—LUNCHEON 


Main Ballroom, Hotel McAlpin, Broadway 
at 34th Street 
Speaker to be announced 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
320-324 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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